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“In a belated response to the executions of my former 
cellmates last year, America has formally changed its pol- 
icy on ransoms for hostages. It’s clear that violence is the 
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t is a truth that I have a perspective of the internation- 
al hostage crisis that exploded so violently onto the front 
pages of the world’s media in 2014 that nobody else has. 
It’s not something I’m especially proud of, but I know more 
about what happened after the last European went home 
than anybody else alive. I don’t think or talk much about 
what happened back then. I have moved on both physically 
and mentally and have tried to put it behind me. We cannot 
live forever in the past. But it was an entirely avoidable se- 
quence of events that will be stained forever with the blood 
of my former cellmates and remains a pillar of shame for 
the governments involved. Nothing will ever change the way 
America and Britain cynically left their people to die while 
every other nation got their citizens home. 
The fallout clearly had serious ramifications in the West 
as well, because the announcement last year that the USA 
has changed its policy on hostage negotiations came as a sur- 





prise. Suddenly it was okay for families to discuss ransoms | 
running into the millions of dollars when less than a year - ae 
before this policy shift any folk that tried to do so — and $ 

Diane Foley and the others certainly tried — were threatened 









with prosecution by national security agents. I’ve heard no 

word on Britain’s stance on the same subject but Mei yA 
meekly do whatever America does a little further down | 
road, then it’s quite possible they have now changed their 
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It’s a little weird re-visiting all of this more than a 
year and a half later, but it’s important to reflect on 
what history has clearly shown was one of the bloodi- 
est and worst-handled hostage crises in modern times. 
This was not just my observation but a sentiment 
aired by journalists in other pieces published on the 
matter subsequently. 

The stupidity of hardline non-negotiation was ob- 
vious at the time as my cellmates were beheaded one 
after the other. Since most countries choose to nego- 
tiate, either above or below the table (and everyone 
chooses to deal below), then by being the hardliner 
who does not agree to talk, all you're doing is con- 
demning your imprisoned citizens to death. Nothing 
more. Youre not making a big political stand because 
the whole thing’s invisible and not in the media, you're 
not showing the world how tough you are for the 
same reasons, in fact you're not making any difference 
to the global position on hostage-taking whatsoever. 
The captors don’t check your passport when they grab 
you and say, “Oh look, this one’s British. We better let 
him go and just keep all the French instead.” It doesn’t 
work like that. 

All you're doing is just condemning citizens who 
have gotten themselves into a sticky situation for the 
sake of a few million dollars which — let’s be honest — 
doesn't go very far in today’s world. ‘The Islamic State 
pumps millions of dollars a day in oil revenue so they 
don’t even need the proceeds from ransoms and ha- 
vent for quite some time. I don't claim to speak for 
them, but I believe it’s reasonable to say that the mu- 
jahidin continue to seek ransoms only to uphold an 
order dictated in the Qur’an. {When you meet those 
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who disbelieve, strike their necks until, when you 
have inflicted slaughter upon them, then secure their 
bonds, and either confer favor afterwards or ransom 
them until the war lays down its burdens} [Muham- 
mad: 4]. 

Make no mistake about it, the mujahidin follow 
the Quran to the letter, say what they mean, and 
mean what they say. They don't play games, a fact that 
was not lost on the European countries whose citizens 
were prisoners. America, on the other hand, chose to 
glibly ignore the disaster that was coming their way 
and today spends more in one day of dropping bombs 
over the Islamic State as it would have taken to get 26 
year-old Kayla Mueller home. Thanks to US policy 
at the time, all her family got instead was evidence 
that she was killed by a coalition bomb in ar-Raqqah 
and a candlelight vigil at their hometown of Prescott, 
Arizona. 

So a few months back I watched with interest a 
27-minute documentary entitled “The Cost of Living” 
that was aired on ABC Australia last June. The pre- 
senter of the program, Jonathan Holmes, interviewed 
one of my former cellmates, Frenchman Nicholas 
Henin. Nic was a peculiar fish but I rather enjoyed his 
company because he was quiet and said completely 
weird things. One of my favourite Nic-isms was when 
he got a sound thrashing from a guard for throwing 
bread down the toilet and he announced to the room 
in a high-pitched voice, who had just watched him 
sail past the door on his head before getting a pretty 
decent one-two in front of all of us, that “I have just 
been beeeeeee-ten!” Ah, such happy days. 

When they got home the four French went on 
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public display like returning war heroes. Nic, like 
all the other French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 


Danish prisoners, had gone home for a bit of loose 


change that his government found in its pocket and 
paid via a “proxy.” This is normally a wealthy business- 
man who acts as a financial buffer so there’s no actual 
link directly to the government in question and they 
can say — no word of a lie — that they did not pay the 
hostage-takers. I have no idea if payment is made elec- 
tronically these days or whether its bundles of used 
$50 notes in an old Adidas kitbag, but it matters not. 

Cue lots of happy photos and news clips as the 
prisoners go home and are reunited with their loved 
ones. There are tears, hugs, smiles and, if youre 
French, an insincere kiss on the cheek from the pres- 
ident. The media love it, the public feels good about 
their country, the ex-prisoners are so thankful to be 
alive, and everyone is united in anger at those “horrid 
hostage-takers” who would do such a “foul thing” in 
the first place. Governments pay marketing compa- 
nies like Saatchi & Saatchi millions to generate such 
positive PR. 

Now compare that to the tirade of public anger 
and bitterness that erupted onto the scene when 
James Foley was executed on 18 August 2014. “Great, 
captured on Thanksgiving day, killed on my mom's 
birthday,” he said quietly, minutes before he was led 
out. We'd all had our heads shaved early that morning 
and it was clear something was up. “It’s just a video, be 
good for all of us,” said James. “No,” I replied. “This 
isnt just a video.” 

94% of America heard about Foley's death. It be- 
came the biggest news story of the year as pictures of 
his killing and the others that followed were beamed 
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around the world. Nobody 
had ever seen anything like 
it, certainly not on this scale 
and it made the front page 
of every newspaper and TV 
headline in the world. Ini- 
tially the anger was directed 
at the mujahidin for con- 
ducting the executions, but 
very soon it became clear 
the governments involved 
could have done a great deal 
more to get their people out 
and all eyes turned towards 
them. The deaths were a 
result of the actions — or 
rather complete inaction — 
of the American and British 
politicians. 

“There was very quick- 
ly a very big difference between how the French and 
Spanish governments responded,” says New York 
Times journalist Rukmini Callimachi when inter- 
viewed for the program. “Whereas the Americans 
were dragging their feet and telling Mrs. Foley, “We 
don't pay, ask for another proof of life, etc., the others 
were going into negotiation mode and saying, ‘Okay, 
100 million, 50 million, that’s out of the question. 
Let’s talk more reasonably.” 

I saw a few emails between the Islamic State nego- 
tiators and some of the American families at the time. 
The desperation and pleading for more time by moth- 
ers as they singlehandedly tried to facilitate the free- 
ing of prisoners held in “black site” US prisons in ex- 
change for their sons was awful to read and testament 
to just how little their government had done or even 
discussed with them as the clock ticked relentlessly 
down. Just days before he was killed, Steven Sotloffs 
mother was still, impossibly, trying to get Obama to 
discuss the freeing of Dr. Aafia Siddiqui in exchange 
for Steven's life. One mum versus an entire govern- 
ment. Of course, she lost. 

“The FBI had communications intercept, they had 
aerial surveillance, they had almost certainly human 
resources on the ground in Syria,’ says Global Post 
boss Philip Balboni in the program, the media agen- 
cy Foley worked for. “So there was without doubt a 
lot of information available to them. Nothing, in the 
entire period of time that Jim was alive, did a single 
piece of information come back to us. But the thing 
that really infuriated Diana and John Foley was the 
threat that was delivered by a member of the national 
security council on a conference call with other hos- 
tage families.” The threat was simple: if you try to raise 





a ransom to save your son's 
life, you could face charges 
for funding terrorism. 

Perhaps the simplest way 
to examine the woeful in- 
adequacy of American and 
British hostage policy com- 
pared to, say, the French 
approach is to look at ev- 
erything that’s happened 
over the last 18 months and 
suggest if the US and UK 
“tough guy” stance changed 
things for the better; if by 
not negotiating in any way 
when the others did that 
they somehow improved 
their political or military 
situation against the Islamic 
State. Let’s look at the facts. 

For example, by not paying a ransom, forbidding 
the families to even try and refusing to discuss a pris- 
oner exchange with the Islamic State for the lives of 
my five previous cellmates, did those decisions by 
Obama and Cameron prevent the Caliphate expand- 
ing its borders east and west? No. Did those decisions 
stop affiliate Islamic groups in the Sinai Peninsula, Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan, Yemen, Nigeria, and Libya from 
declaring allegiance to the Caliphate, thereby creating 
the largest Shari'ah governance ever seen in the mod- 
ern world? No. Did it stop the Islamic State pushing 
back the feeble Iragi army and capturing most of An- 
bar province while the Shia dropped their guns and 
fled? No. Did it stop America spending billions of 
dollars on the air campaign thus far and deploying 
thousands of advisory troops in a country they depart- 
ed in 2011? No. And did it stop attacks by mujahidin 
in Texas, New York, Tunisia, and California through- 
out 2015 that have left dozens of Britons and Ameri- 
cans killed or wounded? Absolutely not. 

France got all their prisoners home and contin- 
ue to be attacked on French soil, so the evidence is 
damning. By choosing not to negotiate in any way 
with the mujahidin, all America and Britain did was 
get six of their citizens slaughtered for no reason 
whatsoever other than arrogant bloody-mindedness. 
I recall an interview that David Cameron gave to Sky 
news regarding the upcoming deadline on Briton Da- 
vid Haines in August 2014. He knew, 100% knew, 
that David was going to be beheaded like the others, 
yet Cameron was so aloof and proud. “We don't pay 
ransoms,” he said. “Our thoughts are with the family 
at this difficult time and were doing everything we 
can [i-e. nothing], but any country that does pay is 








simply funding terrorism,” he said, taking a swipe at 


the countries who had gotten their people out. 

And yet the fact is they could have gotten them all 
home no problem, both Americans and British, and 
their war against the Islamic State would have taken 
exactly the same course that it has today. The events 
of the last year and a half have proven this statement 
to be true. 

“We have four dead young Americans, and all the 
European hostages are alive. All of them back with 
their families,” says Philip Balboni. “That's a stark dif- 
ference. The US and UK governments need to reflect 
on the outcome, and not just the simple policy they 
can uphold and try to feel proud of. The outcome 
here was not good, and it needs to be better.” 

After the so-called “propaganda” videos I did for 
the Islamic State in 2014, there’s some gratification 
in seeing America change their arrogant and thought- 
less policy towards prisoner negotiations. If it’s now 
okay for families to discuss the paying of ransoms and 
the raising thereof, maybe the government will actu- 
ally help them pay, under the table, of course, and all 
hush-hush. It’s all down to the labors of the Kassig, 
Sotloff, and Foley families and their supporters, but 
perhaps my outraged words helped in some tiny way. 

Peter Kassig wasn't the easiest guy to get along with 
in prison, but when he knew his time was coming, 
he became quiet and reflective. A few days before he 
died, he said, “Maybe after Im dead, somehow some- 
thing good will come of it.” 

His death, and the deaths of the others, shamed 
America into change. But the shedding of their blood 


could have been so easily avoided in the first place. 
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